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Good Samaritans 


P eneral Smuts has again been expressing 

(as the C N records in another page) 
those great truths which men have come to 
expect from him. His lofty words of 
Christian idealism are never, however, with¬ 
out a root in human affairs as they are. 
He never sees the sun shining at the back 
of the clouds without remembering he,is a 
citizen of the world called to live out life 
in a world that is often hard and dreary. 

His word now to men as they look toward . 
the future is that the creation of a new 
Europe will call for those qualities of deter¬ 
mination and sacrifice necessary in wartime. 
Yet there is even more than that to be ex-' 
pected. ~ “It would be vain,” he says, “to 
think of the world’s economic recovery unless 
that deeper call of humanity was answered. 
The very claim to be a Christian civilisation 
would lay the heaviest. duty on us. The 
Good Samaritans would also be the best 
citizens.” The deeper call of humanity will 
be the call of housing, feeding, and caring . 
for the populations of wrecked Europe living 
now under the tyranny of oppression. 

Compassion as a Basis 

It will be an age of Samaritan citizens ; 
those whose hearts are big with compassion 
toward their fellow men and are ready to 1 
share with them their food and resources. 

It was compassion which stirred the heart 
of the Good Samaritan for the man on the 
road to Jericho. He might easily have 
passed him by but for a deep-laid com¬ 
passion. His oil and wine were forthcoming 
because of this initial impulse to give. 

Compassion is the basis of being a Samari¬ 
tan citizen. Large supplies of, it will be 
needed to heal the wounds of a torii and 
weary humanity. It will be mainly to these > 
islands and to America that a weary world 
must look. Will it look in vain ? It may 
be that years of familiarity with horrors and 
cruelties haye dulled our compassionate 
instincts. It may be that the massive affront 
of evil in the world has blunted the fine, 
high qualities of man’s soul. 

Then once again we must turn to the 
immortal story of the man on the road to 
Jericho with his oil and wine in his knapsack, 
kneeling by the side of the smitten traveller. 

It was his tender heart and great compassion 
which made him act. He cared because he 
had the will to care. 

Samaritans will be the world’s best citizens. 
If the supply of them dries up the pain and 
suffering of afflicted humanity may be 
beyond help and hope. _ 

The Needs of the Stricken 

Samaritan citizens are to General' Smuts 
key people in the making of a new world 
because, like the Good Samaritan himself, 
they are men of ideas. Not only will the 
binding up of wounds be needed, for in¬ 
stance, on the continent of Europe, but plans 
for the housing and permanent happiness 
of its millions. “I will come again,” was 
the promise of the Good Samaritan. He 
took the stricken traveller to the inn and paid 
the bill and promised to see the man-again 
established in health and enterprise. Europe 
and the world’s stricken countries will not 
only need immediate ambulance work, they 
will need long years of friendship and help. 

Has the world’s supply of friendship dried 
up in these years of war ? Have all the 
ideas and initiative been used up in the 


vigorous planning of war ? Are we growing 
too weary to be friendly ? 

gAMARHAN citizens must be ready for new* 
demands on their imagination, and for 
new calls on their reservoirs of ideas. The 
Samaritan is surely the citizen who is always 
ready to inconvenience himself ; to re-order 
his own way of life so that someone else 
may be assisted. He sees the world as a 
fine and happy hunting field for those hunt¬ 
ing to help. He is ready to take a fall or 
two and to be deceived sometimes by those 
he aids. But he takes the risks, and the 
risks are noble and glorious. They v/ill 
test his compassion and at times shake his 
faith in human nature,- but he keeps on 
trying out new ways for the health and 
happiness of his fellow men. There lies his 
dedication. '-He is set in the World as one 
that serves. Without rich streams of his 
service the world will slowly sink into fresh 
mires of bitter selfishness. - 

The Samaritan is always a man of action. 
It is this no doubt which appeals to the 
resolute, active spirit of General Smuts. He 
sees him equipped with compassion and ideas, 
but also eager to carry‘out his mission of 
service.- It will still be easy in the world of 
peace to belong to the great company of 
“passers-by.” The claims of ease and en¬ 
joyment, pleasure and greed, will mount 
with the years. The discipline of war will 
pass easily into the'slackness of peace unless 
Samaritan citizens are on their guard. It is 
they who are the vanguard of the new armies 
of peace. It is they who must march to 
serve and heal,'comfort and succour. They 
will know all the pain and patience needed 
for the establishment of an ordered world. 

On the Highway of Achievement 

Going -down from Jerusalem to Jericho will 
no longer be a dangerous adventure. 
The brigands and robbers will be out of 
business because the Samaritan citizens 
have seen to it that there are no breeding 
grounds of intrigue and suspicion for them 
to thrive on. The road will be a gay and 
safe one for all the nations of men to walk. 
The greeting at the beginning will be Pass 
Friend and at the end Welcome Friend. 

But much of this may be a fanciful dream— 
unless ? There is General Smuts’s question. 
He believes that the human spirit is great 
enough for the crusade of the Samaritan 
citizens. He sees the world becoming a 
great commonwealth of free peoples knit 
together in mutual service, ready to bind up 
the wounds and pour in the oil and wine. 
It is a fine and noble dream, but it will need 
hard work to make it come true. 

We have to turn the Jericho road into a 
highway of achievement, s It must be a 
thoroughfare of workmen with sleeves un¬ 
rolled ready for hard jobs. The Samaritan 
citizen sees the job to be done and gets on 
with it. He may be only an unimportant 
traveller on the Jericho, road, ill-equipped 
himself and without any great supply of oil 
and wine, but if he takes the great name of 
Samaritan upon himself he starts with the 
gift of compassion, .the readiness to experi¬ 
ment, and a zeal for action. 

*PhE General’s call is for a new race of 
Samaritan citizens. They must not fail in 
supply or in promise. The burdens on them 
will be great, but on their readiness to bear 
them depends Man’s future happiness. 



London Scene, Autumn 1948 

Soldiers dismantling the temporary Waterloo Bridge, 
the iron and steel being urgently required by the Army 


A Call For the Police 


r |Tns amusing story comes from 
behind the. Allied lines in 
Italy. It was told to a British 
war correspondent by Giuseppe 
Laterza, a bookseller in Bari, a 
town on the Adriatic. coast. 

The local* Liberal and Left r 
Wing groups there have been 
publishing a newspaper called 
Italia Libera ,. or Free Italy, but 
for some strange reason the Bari 
police arrested Laterza under a 
Fascist law 7 which had forbidden 
all such papers. Allied officers 
soon released him, but mean¬ 
while there had been a comedy 
with two newspaper boys who 


were selling the paper in the 
streets, when carabinieri, who 
are ordinary Italian constables, 
interfered with them. 

The boys yelled “Police! 
Police!” in English, for they 
knew who was in charge of the 
place. Two British ■ military, 
police came running up, and the 
carabinieri explained that the 
lads were selling prohibited 
newspapers. But one of the 
British told them that all that 
sort of oppression w^as over now, 
and made them release the boys 
and give them back their news¬ 
papers. 


Electrical Dehydration 


Jt is a curious fact that re¬ 
searches of the Federal Tele¬ 
phone and Radio Corporation of 
the United States, have led to a 
new method of ’ extracting the 
water from vegetables. 

Many kinds of perishable vege¬ 
tables are being dried in the new 
way, and it has been found that 
they will keep in good condition 
for one to two years. The method 
is knowm as the electronic system. 


semi-dried vegetables being com¬ 
pressed into thin blocks the size 
of a postcard. The remaining 
moisture is then removed by a 
high-frequency heat' treatment, 
and the so-called bricks are then 
wrapped'in waxed paper and are 
ready for shipping. 

The time required for de¬ 
hydration has been immensely 
shortened, and all the vitamin 
contents are fully preserved. 
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At the Gate to the 
Crimea 

p reat tidings of magnificent victories by the Red Army poured 
^ into Moscow while Mr Cordell Hull, U S Secretary of State, 
-and Mr Anthony Eden were meeting M. Molotov in a Conference 
which, it is hoped, will do much to hasten Victory. 

Perhaps the best news of all southern shores under the lee of 


was the capture of 1 Melitopol 
and Dnepropetrovsk which hav*? 
provided bases for two important 
movements. One of these is an 
offensive over the Nogaiski 
‘Steppe to the lower reaches of 
the Dnieper with, as a main 
objective, the port of Kherson at 
the head of the estuary of that 
liver. 

The other is towards Krivoi 
Rog whose capture entails that 
of the rest of the industrial 
Ukraine, and endangers all the 
German armies, in the south. 

The occupation of - Melitopol 
cuts important railway 'com¬ 
munication with the Crimea. * 

Running northward from Meli¬ 
topol to Zaporozhe (also recap¬ 
tured) where it crosses the 
Dnieper this railway was vital to 
the German armies defending 
the Ukraine, for they had made 
good use of the Crimea as a place 
of restoration for their weary 
legions. * 

There is little doubt that this 
great peninsula, projecting 125 
miles into the Black Sea and 
having an area twice as large as 
Wales, will soon be again in 
Russian hands. 

Those winter quarters on the 


the Vaila Mountains, where the 
Germans have established their 
hospitals and rest camps, will 
change hands, and Hitler will 
with difficulty find as genial a 
climate as this—Russia’s Riviera 
—for his soldiers. 

The possession of Sebastopol, 
however battered may be the in¬ 
stallations around its splendid 
harbour, will enable the gallant 
little Russian Black Sea Fleet 
again to give effective aid to 
the Red Army as it drives its way 
to Odessa and the frontier of 
Hitler’s unhappy ally—Rumania. 

The coming Russian winter 
will prove a far more bitter foe to 
Hitler than previous winters. 

Last winter the Germans had 
Kiev, Smolensk, and other great 
cities in addition to the Crithea 
in which to shelter their troops. 
This winter such centres are not 
available, .while .the Pripet 
Marshes will form a bleak back¬ 
ground to much of their battle- 
front. 

. Meanwhile, the Russian armies 
show no .signs of relaxing their 
efforts, and they have proved 
once again at Melitopol that they 
are capable of storming the most 
strongly entrenched fortress. 


EFFECTS OF WAR ON EDUCATION 


^he Chief Inspector of the 
London County Council Edu¬ 
cation Committee has made a" 
special examination of London 
schoolchildren. His report is a 
very serious document, for it 
revealSv that owing to the effects 
of the war upon the homes of the 
people, the children of London 
have suffered so greatly 6 in their 
educational standards that their 
loss is a deprivation of school life 
from six to 12 months. 

Mr Charles Pearce, a member 
of the London County Council, 
who was once a teacher, wel¬ 
comes the Teport as helping to 
bring home to the' public the 
serious nature of the case. He 
says: "With classes of 50 and 
60 children held in parks or any 
odd corners, and with the chil¬ 
dren uprooted, separated from 
their families and generally 
upset, how can we expect them 
to learn.” He hopes the facts 
will be widely published. 

What Mr John Brown, the 
Chief Inspector of the Education' 
Committee, did was to hold an 
examination of 2000 L C C 
schoolchildren. What the exami¬ 


nation revealed was that some 
of the children could not even* 
spell, and that out of the 2000 
children tested 1000 were handi¬ 
capped by being very much below 
the normal standard. The worst 
of it is that the 2000 had an 
average age of 13 years 7 
months; that is to say they had 
nearly reached the age at which, 
under ■ cur ' existing law, it 
becomes no longer compulsory 
for a child to attend school . 
The examination was not of a 
difficult character. It consisted 
of simple arithmetic problems; 
and in geography the children 
were asked to place the West 
Indies, Rome, the Himalayas, the 
Danube, and the Mississippi on 
a map of the world. A very 
simple paper in English asked 
the child to name words of an 
opposite meaning to lazy, dark. 

When we remember that the 
children- in question have 
finished with systematic educa¬ 
tion for ever*it emphasises the. 
urgent need for raising the 
school-leaving age and for a 
proper system of continuation 
schools. 


Princess Elizabeth Makes Her Debut 


^he other day, at the Royal 
College of Music in South 
Kensington, the Heiress to the 
Throne of the British Empii*e 
undertook her first official 
ceremony. 

Princess Elizabeth had previ¬ 
ously, ‘it is true, inspected a 
Guards battalion of which she is 
Colonel-in-Chief, and that was 
some little time ago. But it was 
not a full public ceremony as was 
the Kensington affair. 

The Royal party sat in the 
balcony with Sir George Dyson, 
Principal of the college, of which 
Princess Elizabeth is now Presi¬ 
dent. They listened with enjoy¬ 
ment to a fine concert, and then 


came the Princess’s ordeal, for 
she had to go on to the plat¬ 
form quite alone, to receive a 
bouquet. of red carnations and 
distribute the medals won. She 
shook hands and spoke to each 
recipient, and though at first a 
trifle nervous, was soon quite 
regally composed. 

Next April Princess Elizabeth^ 
will be 18. She* comes of age 
then, and will be made a Coun¬ 
sellor of State. 

From the bearing ,of the Prin¬ 
cess at her first public function, 
it is clear that she will carry on 
the Royal tradition of grace and 
dignity wherever she goes and 
whatever she has to do. 


More Food Hm 
Less Lard - 

]^J[r R. S. Hudson, Minister of 
^ . Agriculture, has stated in a 
broadcast that while he was able 
to estimate that this year will, 
yield 1,000,000 tons more bread 
corn and over 250,000 tons more 
potatoes than last year, thus 
gathering the greatest harvest 
the nation had ever known, this 
had been done even though we^ 
had to give up more and.more 
land for war purposes. We had 
actually grown a record amount 
of food upon the smallest acreage 
devoted to agriculture since 
official records were kept. 

For 1944 we had to plan for 
vet more food from crops and 
from grass; with reasonable 
weather he thought, lie could 
beat even the 1943 record by a. 
good margin. More than- that, he 
believed that the work of. the 
last four years would be lasting 
in effect. As a result there are 
demands for more and better 
livestock, thus completing a 
proper cycle of fertility. We 
should emerge at the end of the 
war with our land in good heart, 
our livestock better than ever, 
and thus be in a position to pro¬ 
duce the food the nation in 
peacetime might call for. 

Saving London’s 
Water 

The Metropolitan Water Board 
had a terrible responsibility when 
London was severely bombed in 
1940. 'Mr Herbert Morrison has 
said that in September and 
October 1940, over 3000 London 
water mains were damaged, but 
by the end of that October 
nearly all were repaired. 

This rapid work was performed 
by the repair staff of the Board 
reinforced - by highly skilled 
workers from other water 
authorities, some coming from as 
far away as Scotland. Thus 
London at once got the water by 
which its citizens could live to 
fight, and the water with which 
the enemy fires were fought. 
The story is one that redounds to 
the great credit of the London 
. water authority and, like many 
, others, it has remained unknown 
to the public. . 

Books For Children 

Restriction on the supply of 
paper for books has recently 
caused much controversy; but we 
give without comment the words 
of one whose views on the 
demand for books may be con¬ 
sidered both authoritative and 
dispassionate: the Chief Lib¬ 
rarian of Islington, Mr L. M. 
Havrod. He says: 

It does seem desirable that 
the Ministry of Supply should 
make additional paper avail¬ 
able for approved books, 
possibly after the necessary 
examination of publishers’ busi¬ 
ness—there are precedents in 
other trades for such examina¬ 
tion. This would then enable 
publishers to keep in print 
standard non-fiction books and 
novels, and to increase the 
urgently needed supply of 
books ,for children. 

THINGS SEEN 

A woodpecker in Hyde Park, 
London-. 

Bunches of bananas growing in 
Falmouth Corporation gardens. 

A six-foot shark a short dis¬ 
tance . from the beach at 
Folkestone. . 
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Little New m Reels 


jJhiE U S Navy is to have three 
huge aircraft carriers able 
to carry twin-engined bombers.. 

Sunday, November 7, is to be a 
day of Remembrance. 

Anatole Fistoulari, born in 
Kiev, is the new conductor of the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The U S aircraft' industry will 
soon be making, a plane every 
five minutes. 

In a Sicilian olive grove is a 
stone marking the spot where the 
armistice with Italy was signed on 
September 3, 1943. 

A Chinese merchant seaman , 
Poon Lin , 25 years of age, has 
been awarded the B E M for ex- 
. cepiional courage, fortitude, and 
resource in overcoming tremend¬ 
ous difficulties lohen castaway 
on a raft for 133 days. 

The . Seaman’s flag day in 
London this year realised £68,690. . 

Mr Tom Wilson; 80 years, of 
age, has just completed 65 years 
as bell-ringer at Heversham 
Parish Church, Westmorland, 
and is still on duty in the belfry. 

The Ayr Town Council have re¬ 
cently purchased, for £4000, the 
famous Tam o’ Shanter Inn, im¬ 
mortalised by Robert Burns, and 
visited by many thousands of the 
poet’s admirers.* . . 


Warsop Parish Church, in a 
busy Nottinghamshire mining 
area, will soon have a miners’ 
chapel in which will be per¬ 
manently preserved a full miner’s 
.outfit, a ; safety lamp, pick, and so 
on. 

. The RAF Benevolent Fund 
has received £531 from the 
Southern Railway , realised by 
the sale of 1,585,914 old razor 
blades lohich weighed 33 cwts. 

Lord Trenchard has said that 
Allied air power has already 
saved a million lives. 

H M S Bridgewater, one of the 
oldest sloops in the Royal Navy, 
has steamed over 200,000 miles 
since the war began. 

In the National Essay Com¬ 
petition organised by the Anglo- 
Soviet Youth Friendship Alliance 
the first prize in the senior age- 
group was won by - Sub-Lieut 
Kenneth A. Masbn of the Royal 
Navy. 

Mr William Mustoe, of Badsey, 
Worcestershire, has just cele¬ 
brated his 102nd birthday, and to 
give evidence of his physical fit¬ 
ness at that wonderful age he 
went out into his garden and dug 
up his own potato crop. 

By careful management the 
L M S railway have .; saved 
70,000,000 cubic feet of gas in six 
- months . v 


Youth News Reel 


REQUEST for .15,000 Scout 
badges has reached head¬ 
quarters in London from the * 
Scouts of Tunisia/ 

Lord Burghley, the famous 
athlete, is to be Chief Scout for 
Bermuda. He was once a Scout in 
the Pigeon Patrol of the Eton 
College Troop. 

The Annie Walsh Memorial 
School, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
established by the CMS over 90 
years ago, has ’ sent £8 to the 
United Aid to China Fund “as a 
thankoffering for the return of our 
school premises after their 
occupation' by the military for two 
years.” 


The 51st Cardiff West Scout 
Troop has subscribed £163 to 
various charities. 

Wolf Cub Ronnie Smith of 
Aberystwyth has been awarded 
the parchment certificate of the 
Royal Humane Society for an 
attempt to save a little girl from 
a swiftly flowing river. ' , 

Over £184 has been sent to the 
B P Memorial Fund by the. 
Horley and District (Surrey) Boy 
Scouts Association. 

There are 44,250 members of 
The Life Boys, junior branch of 
The Boys’ Brigade, making a total 
Brigade membership of 132,690. 


Two Navies FlgSit as One 


go much depends upon the co¬ 
operation of Britain and 
America in the war itself and in 
international politics that it is 
good to read the stories, told on 
official authority, of the complete 
harmony that exists in naval 
operations between the British 
Fleet Air Arm and the American 
Naval Aviation. 

American aircraft carriers 
have worked with the British - 
Navy in European waters, and 
earlier this year the 23,000-ton 
British aircraft-carrier Victorious 
was used in American operations 
in the Pacific. After the Victorious 
had passed through the Panama 
Canal there was an outbreak of 
diphtheria aboard her which 
threatened her crew and her air¬ 
men, and there was not enough 
serum available for their protec¬ 
tion. A wireless SOS -to Balboa 


for a further supply arrived an 
hour after midnight. At 5pm 
on the following day, when the 
ship was 1300 miles from 
Panama, a Liberator brought the 
needed relief, dropping a float 
containing the serum, which was 
at once put to use effectively. 

On another occasion the Vic¬ 
torious ran short of potatoes and 
signalled to an American air¬ 
craft carrier which promptly 
sent a plane with the. words 
" Spud Express ” chalked on the 
fuselage. The plane brought 
800 lb of dehydrated potatoes, 
together with a cook to demon¬ 
strate how to use them. 

It is also related how iff one 
operation a squadron of Ameri- 
can fighters operated from the 
Victorious and a squadron from 
the British ship worked from an 
American carrier. 


Future of the World’s Fisheries 


x E very international economic 
conference is something done 
to draw the world together, and it 
is a pleasure to make record of 
the International Fisheries Con¬ 
ference, just held in London, to 
which Belgium, Canada, Eire, 
. France, Iceland, Holland, New¬ 
foundland, Norway, Poland, Por¬ 
tugal, Spain, and Britain sent 
delegates; and Denmark, Sweden, 
and America sent observers. 

The Conference discussed the 


question, of concluding after the 
war an international fisheries 
convention to replace or supple¬ 
ment existing fishery conventions 
dealing with modern fisheries 
practice, including the size of 
fish to be taken, and the size of 
meshes in the nets employed. 

The delegates unanimously 
agreed upon a draft convention 
and decided to submit it to their 
respective governments for final 
agreement at a later conference. 
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Native Wars in New Guinea 


W“ is nothing new in New 
Guinea. The natives there 
may consider the bombs and 
guns of the Australians, Ameri¬ 
cans, and Japs something of a 
novelty, but the general idea of 
subduing the other fellow has 
long been almost a part of their 
everyday life. 

Native wars in the interior 
plateau region, which .is outside 
white man’s t government control, 
are fierce arid frequent, for here 
some two or three hundred thou¬ 
sand woolly-haired, dark-skinned 
natives still use stone axes and 
settle their arguments with 
arrows and lances. In effect, the 
native population is divided into 
many small “countries.” Two or 


more “ countries ” become allied 
against each other when disputes 
arise leading to ‘ war, . so that 
armies up to one thousand men 
may be involved. 

In peacetime people of these 
different “ countries ” dance and 
feast together, and intermarry. 
This leads to complications when 
war comes, making certain rules 
necessary. A man is expected to 
fight against his brother-in-law', 
but first cousins are given 
neutrality. In spite of rules for 
fighting native wars, records in¬ 
dicate that half the deaths of 
both men and women are due to 
war. ' 

Certainly war is nothing new 
in New Guinea! 


The Right Way to 
Quarry 

Near Ripley in Derbyshire 
there was an extensive bed of 
valuable coal near the surface, 
and at a depth of from two to 
60 feet. Covering the seam was 
good dairy land, but it was de¬ 
cided to get the coal; 

Engineers transformed the 
dairy land into a coal mine and 
back again—all within a few 
months. Thousands of tons of 
soil were removed, then 40,000 
tons of coal were extracted, and 
finally the soil was replaced. 

Actually the land is today 
more valuable, the drainage and 
general lay-out of the area having 
been scientifically arranged. 


Lifeboats For 

Ji^ew lifeboats of steel will give 
a greater chance of survival 
to the crews of torpedoed 
tankers. 

It was in July 1942 that the 
Board of Trade issued rules re¬ 
quiring tankers to be equipped 
with steel lifeboats, and we are 
glad to say that arrangements 
have now been completed for the 
mass production of such boats. 
The first order is for 500 of 
them. 

Risks by those who man the 
oil-carrying ships commonly 
called tankers is very great. We 
have to count not only upon the 
firing of the ship itself, but upon 
the fact that men may have to 
take to boats on a blazing sea. 


Blazing Seas 

The new steel boat, which has 
accommodation for 33 people, is 
fitted with sprayers worked by 
hand pumps which throw a pro¬ 
tecting screen of water over the 
entire boat. There is also a 
sliding canopy of asbestos. over 
the cockpit. Thus there is pro¬ 
tection against blazing* oil on the 
surface of the sea, and tests 
have revealed that the boat 
could be propelled in safety 
either by motor-power or hand- 
gear a quarter of a mile upwind, 
a distance generally more than 
the limit of blazing oil. 

It is said that the occupants of 
the boats at the trials showed no 
signs of distress after their 
ordeal. 


BOTTOM OF THE 
CLASS 

Eleven-year-old Tony is a bright 
lad, but, alas, he sheds no rays of 
that brightness- on his French 
studies, • which he pursues a 
class' of 28 boys. His father, after 
reading Tony’s weekly school re¬ 
port the other day, asked with 
some asperity, “ How is it that you 
came out 27th in French?” “Oh,” 
said Tony, “ one boy teas aivay/' 

ELEPHANT TRAIN 

An elephant's memory being 
what it is, it will be a long time 
before Alice, Jip, Lena, Jessie, 
Ealv, Rill, and Doll stop talking 
about their 500-mile hike. 

Because of wartime ■ train 
restrictions, Wirth's ' Circus 
decide^ to make the journey 
from Melbourne to, Sydney by 
elephant power! 

Alice; aged 97 and head ele¬ 
phant, led the seven elephants,, 
who took turns in pulling three 
heavy wagons loaded with 
animals and circus equipment. 

At first the elephants were 
rather stiff from the unaccus¬ 
tomed exercise, but they soon got 
into the swing of it and covered 
as much as fifty miles a day. 

All went well until they were 
half-way, when Alice's feet began, 
to hurt so much that she had to 
continue the journey in luxury 
on a lorry. When they were 80 
miles from Sydney three other 
elephants became so footsore 
they had to finish their journey 
by train. Then there were three. 
But unlike the little nigger hoys, 
their numbers grew no less, and 
Sydney was reached after three 
weeks on the road, much to the 
pride of the three who stayed the 
full course! 

HOMING SHEEP 

A farmer from North Uist has 
recently moved to South Uist, 
taking his flock of sheep with him. 

Soon afterwards the farmer 
missed two of his sheep, and 
searched for them in vain. At 
last news came that they had 
arrived safely in North Uist, 40 
miles away, after crossing six miles 
of shallow water. 





Inspecting 
Palace of 


Children’s Handiwork in the 
the Young Pioneers in Leningrad 


THE LITTLE ROUND JUG 

A little round-bodied jug has 
finally come to a permanent 
home in Toronto's Museum. 

How it got there from distant 
southern Greece no one can say. 
A Greek boy who escaped to 
Canada just after the Germans 
seized Greece was wandering 
round Quebec when he saw the 
jug in a curiosity shop. Perhaps 
an immigrant or a sailor had 
taken it there. The shopkeeper 
could not remember. Anyway, the 
small boy bought the jug and 
gave it to the museum, where it 
was found to be one of the very 
earliest pieces of pottery that can 
honestly be called Greek. It was 
made about 1000 years before 
Christ, probably to hold oil. If it 
cnlv could tell us its story! 


The Helping Card 


'J’he pleasant and time-honoured 
custom of sending Christmas 
cards is one that cannot be 
observed as freely as. of yore; 
but as long as absent friends are 
in our thoughts the custom will 
persist; and if at the same time 
we help a good cause so much 
the better. 

The Grenfell Association 
reminds us that it is again sell¬ 
ing cards and calendars to help 
the children of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, so many of whose 
fathers will be absent from their 
firesides this Christmas. The 


cause commends itself, but the- 
cards are also attractive in their 
own right. ‘ - . 

Neat pocket calendars with a 
picture of a dog team at 3d each, 
and cards with Polar bears and 
penguins and Labrador views in 
boxes of six at Is 6d, with 
envelopes, can be had from Miss 
Spalding, Grenfell Association, 
66 Victoria Street, London, 
S W 1; or the Hon Mrs Joseph 
Maclay, 21 Bothwell Street, Glas¬ 
gow, C 2. Please send stamps for 
postagb whether ordering cards 
or asking for them on approval. 


More Births and 
Fewer Deaths 

The Registrar General always 
publishes his returns with re¬ 
markable promptitude. We are 
glad' to read in his latest record 
that last April, May, and June 
there were 180,691 births, which 
gives a birthrate of 17.5 per 1000 
of the population against 16.2 
per 1000 in the same quarter last 
year. . 

The average birthrate for the 
five years prior to 1942 was only 
15.7, so there has thus been a 
great improvement in' this war, 
whereas in the first World War 
the birthrate fell. . We have to 
bear in mind, however, that the 
improved birthrate of 17.5 per 
1000 is about 2.5 less than the 
rate required to replace the exist¬ 
ing population. 

It is good to add not only that ^ _ • . . ^ „ 

in this quarter the deathrate fell R OSER:r Christian Duncan, who himself accepted for the R A A F, 


MYSTERY HARVESTER 

'A Kent farmer was surprised 
one morning at harvest time to 
find that a large part of a field 
of corn, cut the previous day, had 
been neatly “shocked.” Some 
kind person, long after working 
hours had finished, had picked 
up the sheaves and had stood 
them in those neat rows which 
are a familiar feature of harvest 
fields. 

The mystery was solved when 
Canadian soldiers said that one 
of.their number, passing the field 
and seeing the sheaves lying'on 
the ground, had changed his 
mind about spending the evening 
in a canteen and had taken off 
his tunic, polled up his sleeves, 
and set to work. 


MORE LAMB FROM 
AUSTRALIA 

It is good to learn that the Aus¬ 
tralians are running a “Lamb for 
Britain ” campaign to continue to 
help us in the war and to help to 
preserve Britain as Australia’s 
only lamb export market. The 
shippers have bought up large 
quantities of lamb at good prices 
to give the campaign practical 
support, and have. provided for 
extra labour. 

GHIGAGO SURPRISE 

It is one of Chicago’s proud 
boasts that she is the Railroad 
Centre of the United States. 

No fewer than 41 railroads 
enter the city, which means that 
40 per cent of the toial mileage 
of US railways is in direct con¬ 
tact with Chicago. She has, too, 
18 lines serving the city and its 
environs "with 2122 miles of track. 

In spite of this (or perhaps 
because of this) Chicago had no 
Underground passenger railway 
‘ until the other day when the first 
“subway” was opened with due 
ceremony. The new underground 
railway is not quite five miles 
long; it has cost £8,500,000 to 
build, this being shared by 
Chicago and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. ' ' 

The need for the new “sub¬ 
way” is apparent for it is ex¬ 
pected that 70,000,000 passengers 
will use the new railway in its 
first year." 

CONVICTS AT WORK 

As a rule we think of convicts 
toiling at some hard and heavy 
task, possibly breaking rock and 
shaping stones; but in their spare 
time the convicts of Dartmoor are 
making toys for little children. 

' They are proving good crafts-- 
men, it seems, and already hun¬ 
dreds of such toys are to be found 
up and down the land, and bit by 
bit our nursery schools are being 
stocked with toys made by men 
who liave done wrong but are now 
trying to atone for it by doing 
right. 


Robert Never-Say-Die 


tc 11 per 1000 as compared with 
11,3 per 1000 last year, but that 
the infant mortality rate (deaths 
under one year of age) was 46 per 
1000 live births, which was the 
lowest ever recorded for that 
period. 

The number of marriages, how¬ 
ever, declined, the marriage rate 
being lower than for any quarter 
since 1937. This, of course,' was 
due to .the great number of men 


is 19 and has just become an 
officer in the Royal Australian 
Air Force, is a “digger” with an 
astonishing and inspiring war 
record. , 

He joined the Australian Army 
when he was 17, was wounded in 
North Africa, and had 14 opera- No doubt 
tions on his' leg. But not all the Australian 
skill of the surgeons could save it. 
and Robert was invalided home. 

Back he went to his old school in 


abroad on Service. The actual Victoria; but not* for long. The 
number of marriages was 82,102, mere loss of one leg couldn't 
which was 18,805 less than in the keep Robert out of the war. He 
second quarter of 1942. managed somehow or other to 


and became an ail-gunner with 
an Australian squadron in the 
Motherland. He went with his 
bomber on night-flights to Berlin 
and other targets, and so well did 
he acquit himself that he was 
recommended for a commission. 

the chiefs of the 
Air Force took the 
view that if a flying man’s heart 
is in the right place a missing 
leg is of little consequence. 

Such men as Robert Christian 
Duncan make great Empires, and 
such a spirit will most certainly 
keep them great. 
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EditorsTable 


HOMING 


A True International 

lyiR Churchill goes from one 
world capital to another 
as though he were a commercial 
traveller, and he does fitst- 
rate business. British prestige 
is always enhanced following a 
visit by the Prime Minister. 

What is the great secret of 
this success ? 

Wfe Britons know the Prime 
Minister’s sterling qualities and 
like to regard him as a typical, 
Briton. But is he ? 

Wherever Mr Churchill goes 
he is, of course, photographed 
and it is interesting to study 
some of these pictures. In a 
photograph taken in Russia he 
could be taken for a typical 
Russian, for an American in a 
U S photograph, and so on. 
Wherever he goes the Prime 
Minister appears to absorb some¬ 
thing of his surroundings. . He 
is, in fact, the true international! 
© 

Should Men Help To 
Hun The Home? 

RTow that hundreds of 
thousands of women and 
girls have been called on to in¬ 
crease the supply of munitions 
of war we find an M P, Com¬ 
mander T. D t Galbraith, urging 
that men should acknowledge an 
obligation to help in domestic 
work ; indeed, he strongly ad¬ 
vises girls when they marry to 
see that “ from the first there is 
equal distribution of work.'” 

41 Why should women alone be 
supposed to wash, to cook, to 
knit, to darn, and to sew ? ” he 
asked in an address to the 
Scottish Association -of (Jirls 
Clubs. 

After all, it has been often 
asserted that the best cooks are 
men and not women, and many 
seamen are, of ^course, excellent 
with the needle. 

Commander Galbraith thinks 
that education authorities might 
do much to instil into the 
children, particularly into boys, 
that it is their duty to help in the 
home. 

The C N agrees, considering it 
a privilege quite as much as a 
duty. 


■"Inhere are some words which 
though they are not new 
to us-—for they have long been 
in our dictionary—have not 
always been in the forefront' of 
our* vocabulary. Evacuation is 
one of those words., People were 
evacuated ; homes and schools 
and offices were evacuated ; so 
were businesses, government de¬ 
partments, and, indeed, some 
governments. 

■ But the flood-tide of evacua¬ 
tion was many months ago ; to¬ 
day it is more like an ebb¬ 
tide. People, schools, businesses, 
government departments, ancl 
governments, are beginning to 
go back; some, have already 
gone back. Such a movement 
deserves a special word to 
describe it. . Devacuation has 
been suggested, but surely the 
simple word ” homing ” is more 
appropriate. It has the ring 
of finality about it. 

Homing has already started; 
temporary homes, houses, and 
premises, are being left with a 
fond farewell; native spots of 
habitation and industry are being 
hailed and occupied with delight. 

Out it will not be* without a 
tinge of sadness that this trek 
back is made by some. The new 
places in which people have had 
to live and work for a while have 
brought them new friends, new 
interests, and new environments ; 
there is bound to be some regret 


Count Your Blessings 

y^”~READER in Mansfield sends 
to the C N some lists written, 
by children of Things We Should 
Be Thankful For. 

They are long lists, of course, 
for if \vc stop to think, the 
number of our blessings is legion. 

Why not take pencil and 
paper and write, out such a list 
one evening following a dull day 
when things appear to have gone 
wrong ? We feel that even a 
pessimist should find the exer¬ 
cise a cure for the worst attack 
of blackout blues. 

But please do riot send your 
lists to the C N. We have made 
our own! 


Under the Editor's Table 


Jt is easy to obtain 
. good firelighters 
now. We thought 
most people could not 
get any sort of domes¬ 
tic servant. 

0 

N M P says he does 
not mince his 
words. Talks big, 

0 

gcouTS try to get high ^ 
marks *at school. 
Sea scouts high water 
marks. 

0 

Jf mother says house - 
wetk * is boring.. 
Dry cleaning .. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If cross - roads 
were built ' for 
angry motorists 


'J'here is to be a big 
variety of chil¬ 
dren’s clothes. They 
won’t fit the little 
ones. 

0 

Jn future meat for a 
family will be . got 
into a match-box. The 
right place for a light 
meal. 

□ . 

LETTER-writing as an 
art is going out. 
To catch the post. 

0 

Some insects appear 
to dance. We 
have all heard of moth 
balls. 


But there is something attractive 
—alluring—about getting back. 

The trickle will become a 
torrent presently. The people 
who * return, however, will be 
different from the people who 
came away. They will be a year 
or two older for one thing ; they 
will be wiser in their under¬ 
standing ; they will have a wider 
sympathy,' and richer apprecia¬ 
tion ; all of which will serve them 
in good stead when they set about 
the business of living and labour¬ 
ing again in the areas where they 
used to be. 

Tn some cases the area they 
left will have changed, for 
places cannot be completely 
evacuated no matter how much 
destruction may threaten them, 
for there is something about those 
places that are dear to us which 
cannot be destroyed. The house 
where we were born ; the street 
in which we first learned to walk ; 
the school, or church, or chapel 
we attended; the little shop 
where we bought our sweets; 
the corner where we used to 
meet ” somebody,” all these are 
places which were not made with 
hands only, and they cannot be 
obliterated, not even by bombs. 

Our homing may seem to be a 
long time deferred, and when it 
comes it will bring with it a 
blending of regret and rejoicing. 
But when it has been accom¬ 
plished we shall truly know that 
cast or west, home is best. 

& 

Waterproof Matches 

W/aterproof matches are to be 
supplied to some of the 
American forces in Europe. These 
matches are said to retain ioo 
per cent ignition after being 
submerged in water for four 
hours. It should be added that 
they arc ” strike anywhere ” 
matches. 

This seems to us to be a good 
idea. It also reminds us that 
soaking in water lor four hours 
is almost the only method we 
have not tried of coaxing a light 
from some wartime matches it 
has been our misfortune to 
acquire. 

© ^ 

Here’s a Nice Cup 
of Tea 

^fter tasting some minced 
carrots Lord Woolton told a 
Liverpool audience’ that ” the 
time will come when people will 
take carrots instead of morning 
tea. They will find it more stimu¬ 
lating,” . Lady Woolton, more 
understanding in such things, 
added, “ Yes, but not so com¬ 
forting.” 

We must confess to being on 
the side of the Food Minister’s 
wife. Fine words butter no 
parsnips, and neither will they 
make a cup that cheers from 
carrots. Only a donkey would 
prefer a carrot first thing in the 
morning and we shall continue 
to be tea-partisans. 

■ 9 , 

JUST AN IDEA 

To forget a wrong is the . best 
revenge , says an Italian proverb. 


The Child.' 



Men of the Mines 

An old”hand gives some advice to boys who are undergoing 
training as miners at Markham Colliery, near Chesterfield 


The Honest Portuguese 


Jitters from an old friend of 
the C N, who has recently 
obtained a British Council 
appointment in Portugal, tells of 
the beauty of the country and of 
the kindly charm and honesty of 
the people. 

Here is a story she must tell 
her new friends of Portuguese 
honesty that nearly cost the life 
of a member of the staff of the 
Portuguese Embassy in London 
three centuries ’ago. 

The occasion was one of the 
nights of the Great Fire of 
London in 1666. Nervous tension 
was at its height, and so terrify¬ 
ing were the sights that, as Lord 
Clarendon tells in his History, 
the inhabitants of one street 
rushed in a body away from their 
homes upon the rumour that a 
French invading force was 
marching in from the far end of 
the thoroughfare! 

While this was happening, a 
member of the Pox’tuguese 
Ambassador’s suite was suddenly 
seized in a blazing street, roughly 
handled, and nearly killed by the 
mob. The reason was that a sub¬ 
stantial citizen declared he had 
seen the Portuguese take a “fire¬ 
ball ” from his pocket and throw 
it into a house, which immedi¬ 
ately burst into flames. . 

The foreigner, who could not 
speak English, heard these 
charges with amazement when 
they were interpreted to him. 
Asked if he had pulled something 


from his pocket, he replied tlra 
he did not remember having had 
his hands in his pockets. 

“Had he thrown anything into 
the house, and, if so, what was it 
he threw?” was the next question 

His reply was that, walking 
along the 'street, he had seen a 
piece of bread on the pavement, 
so his principles, as well as his 
nation’s custom, impelled him to 
pick up the bread and lay it on 3 
shelf of the first house he came 
to. ‘ 

The answer, satisfied those on 
the spot who knew of this Portu¬ 
guese custom, which was so 
strong that the. King ofJPortuga’ 
himself would ’have acted with 
the same scrupulous etiquette. 

Search was made, and, just as 
the Portuguese had stated, there 
lay the bread on the shelf where 
he had placed it. There was. in 
fact, no fire in the house;*the 
blazing premises being 1 two doors 
,away! So the man whose native 
honesty might have cost him hi;' 
life was led away in honour. H ; , 
adventure lives not only At 
history, but in legal text book;,, 
where it is cited as a warnini 
against the acceptance of un 
supported circumstantial evi 
dence. 

That is the story that" our C L 
friend may repeat to hei 
new friends in a Portugal as 
excited today by recent happen¬ 
ings as London was during that 
lurid night of 277 years ago. 


A Peaceful World of Books 


Jn the midst of war, men and 
~~ women of various nations, 
many'of them exiles driven out 
by Hitler, have discovered a sanc¬ 
tuary of peace in London. 

It is the famous Reading 
Room of the British Museum, 
situated now not under the 
great dome, but in the library 
beyond. Here they gather, neat 
and quiet students and scholars, 
some unknown and some dis¬ 


tinguished. There are British, 
there are people from all over 
Europe, there are merY and 
women from the Dominions and 
Colonies, there are Americans. 
Here they find peace and rest 
and comfort for the mind. 

The British Museum Library 
has had extraordinary luck. 
Bombs have done severe damage 
to other parts of the Museum, 
but the books escaped. 
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$ Ncv/rpoper 

Two Peoples Free 
and Great 

*| eaving his office in the American city of Boston, the- city 
^ where Britain and America are joined in tradition and story, 
an American editor of a great newspaper came to Britain to see 
how the two peoples were mixing. 


He' tells the "story of two 
American soldiers who boarded a 
London bus and could not find* 
t the conductor, so they ‘offered 
their fares to another man in 
uniform. He was a naval officer. 

‘•Sorry,. I’m not the con¬ 
ductor,” said the Lieutenant 
Commander, “I’m in the Royal 
Navy. ” 

“Hey, Bud,” called the soldier 
to his companion on the stairs, 
“This ain’t a bus, it's a battle¬ 
ship ! ” 

The crowd roared. For even if 
statesmen can’t get along, the 
ordinary fellows can. 

The second story, however, has 
to do with these very statesmen. 
One of them was explaining 
Anglo-American policy to a 
friend. 

“ The problems don’t, matter 
much today,” he said. “Our 
bureaucrats may mess things up 
a bit. But if it gets too bad, 
Franklin and Winston fix it up. 
They understand each other.” 

So, says the editor, there are 
some pretty broad areas of under¬ 
standing between Britons and 
Americans these days as they rub 
shoulders in our island. 

The Air Forces provide a good 
example of cooperation. At first 
it was not too easy to knit 
together the high-strung organi¬ 
sations. But the RAF shared 
their experience; the Americans 
learned. Today in most flying 
squadrons you will encounter a 
quiet enthusiasm for the job that 
the “opposite number” is doing. 

There was one interesting 
example in visiting American 
■ flying fields. The Eighth Air 
Force is using a number of 
RAF devices. One is a simple 
but effective affair that has 
greatly reduced accidents . in 
night landings. Each time it was 
explained anew the same con¬ 
versation went on: 

“Clever, isn’t it? Of coui'se, 
we might have thought it*up, it’s 
so simple. But you have to hand 
it to the British. They did think 
of it first.” 


The editor sees a great hope - 
in the friendship of the two men 
who lead the two peoples.' “The 
undertanding. between ‘ Frank¬ 
lin and Winston ’ is no myth, 
either. In his recent addresses 
the British Prime- Minister has 
indicated, for the first time, that 
he hopes to have a hand in the 
post-war settlement. He no 
longer speaks as if his job were 
merely to win the war. Part of 
the reason, unquestionably^ is 
the realisation that the outlines # 
of‘peace are being forged as the * 
war progresses. But these who 
know Mr Churchill believe that 
he feels that his working under¬ 
standing with President Roose¬ 
velt is too useful to be restricted 
to belligerent operations alone.” 

In the schools, too, there 
is great understanding. “The 
formal contributions to under¬ 
standing - the other fellow’s 
country are growing usefully,” 
says the editor. “The English, 
who have bemoaned the way 
British history often was taught 
in American schools, had for 
years given precious little atten¬ 
tion to American history. That 
is being repaired. Courses for 
the armed services include some 
thoughtful. material about the 
United States, Children in the 
British common schools are 
studying United States history 
from a textbook written by an 
American scholar. The impact 
of that kind of education will not 
end when the last shot is fired.’* 

So the American editor, as he 
returns to his Boston office, sees 
two peoples great and free grow¬ 
ing in respect and understanding. 
It is said that Thomas Jefferson 
put into the original draft of the 
American Declaration of In¬ 
dependence the phrase' “ we 
might have been a free and great 
people together.” That phrase 
was struck out, but today it is 
coming to have a new meaning. 
For, as The Times has remarked, 
today we are still two peoples,* 
we have both become great, and 
we are certainly “together.” 


Coal is Our Treasure 


rjhiE conservation of the nation’s 
coal should be the keynote 
of the future. That is an im¬ 
portant * statement made by Dr 
E. S. Grumell at the Institute of 
Fuel," and we ought to try to 
understand its meaning. 

When Dr Grumell speaks of 
the future we have to bear in*' 
mind that nothing is more cer¬ 
tain than that coal has a limited 
future. Dr Grumell himself re¬ 
cognises this when he says that, 
in the opinion,of a number of 
* people, our best coal seams will 
be worked out in 30 to 50 years, 
and that coal will become very 
costly with the > lapse of those 
years unless greatly improved 
methods of mining are invented. 
By best coal is meant most-avail¬ 
able coal. 

On the same occasion Dr E. 
W. Smith said that we had used 
coal very wastefully in the past. 
That is true; it is wasted in the 
very mines, where the seams'are 
so worked that masses of coal are 
• in effect thrown away. Coal is 
also wasted by consumers, domes¬ 


tic and industrial; now in time 
of war the Ministry of Fuel pub¬ 
lishes pictures in the Press show¬ 
ing how much waste goes on, and 
appealing to consumers to avoid 
it. 

Nothing we can do, -however, 
can alter the fact that, as our 
best seams are used up, coal will 
become more difficult to get, and 
that its price will rise. When 
coal rises in price manufacturers’ 
costs rise, and it will become 
more difficult for us to work upon 
imported materials, which are 
now drawn to our cheap coal as 
by a magnet. The real moral for 
the nation, in view of these ines¬ 
capable facts, is that we must 
prepare for a more difficult in¬ 
dustrial future. Other sources 
of power will doubtless arise, but 
we must be ready and fitted to 
use them. 

The development of her 
splendid coal resources gave 
Britain her modern wealth, and 
it behoves us all to remember 
what a precious thing, coal is. 
We must cease to squander it. . 


November 6, 19 A3 



Seen 


MAKER OF MEN 

£ngland, my mother, 
Wardress of waters. 
Builder of peoples, * 

Maker of men. 

Hast thou yet leisure 
Left for the muses ? 

Hecd’st thou the songsmith 
Forging the rhyme ? 

Nations are mortal. 

Fragile is greatness ; 

Fortune may fly thee, 

Song shall riot fly. 

So let the songsmith 
Broiler his rhyme-gift, 

England my mother, 

Maker of men. 

Grey grows thy countenance, 
Full of the ages ; 

Time on thy forehead 
Sits like a dream. 

Song is the potion 
, All things renewing. 

Youth’s one elixir, 

Fountain of morn. 

Song is no bauble, 

Slight not the songsmith, 
England, my mother. 

Maker of men. William Watson 

The Pharisee and the Publican 

Ue spake this parable unto 
certain whicli trusted in 
themselves that they were right¬ 
eous, and despised others. 

Two men went up into the 
temple to pray; the one a Pharisee 
and the other a publican. The 
Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself : God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men are , 
extortioners, unjust, or even as this 
publlean. I fast twice in the week, 
I give tithes of all that I possess . 
And the publican, standing afar 
off, would not lift up so much as 
his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner. 

St* Luke 

HOLIDAYS 

*yjiK holiest of all holidays are 
. those * 

Kept by ourselves in silence and 
apart; 

The secret anniversaries of the 
heart. 

When the full river of feeling 
overflows ; . 

The happy days unclouded to 
k their close ; 

The sudden joys that 4, out of 
darkness start 

As flame from ashes; swift 
desires that dart 
Like swallows singing down each 
wind*that blows! 

White as the gleam of a receding 
sail, 

White as a cloud that floats and 
fades in air, 

White as the whitest-lily on the 
stream 

These tender memories area 
Fairy Tale 

Of some enchanted land we know 
not where. 

But lovely as a landscape in a 
dream. Longfellow 

Our Noblest Pleasure 

| ife has no pleasure nobler than 
*-*. that of friendship. 

Samuel Johnson 


A dramatic thing is .a quiet 
country walk in such a land 
as ours. What do we not come 
upon ? We have the ruins of 
the ages, graves older than the 
Pyramids, burial mounds and 
cromlechs, holy wells and moats, 
watermills and windmills, lych- 
gates for resting the dead on their 
last journey, stocks for ne’er- 
do-wells, mounting-stones for 
lords aiid ladies riding to church 
on Sundays, niches for beehives 
in old cottages, ice-houses under¬ 
ground‘in which the rich kept 
ice all through the summer, long 
hooks for drawing burning thatch 
from roofs, queer old fire-engines, 
blocked-up windows from the 
days when light was taxed, the 


on a Country Walk 

is .a quiet little chapel on the bridge, 
pilgrim’s marks and mason’s 
marks and consecration crosses, 
crosses for trading, and crosses 
for preaching and gibbets for 
hanging, pedlars’ rests and parish 
pumps, lampholders and link 
extinguishers, the quaint insur¬ 
ance signs # on houses, sundials 
and stone coffins, whipping¬ 
posts and toll-gates, maypoles 
and martello towers, narrow 
bridges from the days when the 
horse w^as king, hermit cells and 
houses of charity for old folk, 
castles and keeps and manors, 
and in thousands of places queer 
legacies of the medieval mason 
looking out from a pinnacled 
toAver or a wall. Arthur Alee 


THE FUTURE IS NOT DARK 


(Ynce more unto Jerusalem men 
set 

Their faces* in. these days of 
work and strain ; 

Their faith can see the tower 
and minaret 

.Of God’s fair city built oh earth 
again. 

These are the hours of vision 
and of hope 

In which the flag of freedom 
is unfurled ; 4 

With principalities of ill we 
cope 


To win the soul of this material 
world. 

Today we catch the sparkle of 
the sun 

On faces which can see the 
heavenly towers ; 

The tawdry fripperies ‘are, one 
by one, 

Abandoned in the strength of 
n cav-avo n poAvers. 

The future is not dark ; it may 
be stern : 

The everlasting light for us shall 
burn. T. Pitt away 


The Free Association of Free Peoples 


’"jpnis commonAA’ealth of free 
nations, which constitutes so 
vital a part of the British Empire,. 
is the newest and freest empire 
in the history of man. Little 
more than ioo years ago there 
AA’as only Great Britain, plus a 
number of British settlements 
scattered about the world, which, 
had been established by the 
courage and enterprise of British 
pioneers. It is only in recent 
times, that is, during the past 
ioo years, that there have grown 


up, unplanned and unforced , a 
number of free and progressive 
self-governing British nations. 
They are bound together and to 
their homeland, not by force nor 
even by contracts, but by free will, 
common ideals, and common 
nationality, into this entirely, 
new kind of empire which by its 
free association of free peoples is 
clearly showing a -way in -which 
the peace and progress of all the 
nations could ultimately be at¬ 
tained. Sir Ernest Fisk 


November Days 


J love the fitful gust that shakes 
The casement all the day. 
And from the glossy elm tree 
takes 

The. faded leaves away. 

Twirling them by the Avindow 
pane 

With thousand others down the 
lane. 


I love to see the cottage smoke 

Curl iipAvards through the trees. 

The. pigeons nestling round’ the 
cote 

On November days like these ; 

The cock jipon the dunghill 
crowing, 

The mill sails on tlic heath a- 
going. John Clare 



THIS ENGLAND 


The ruins of the ancient Bene¬ 
dictine Abbey at Glastonbury 
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General Smuts. Calls 
For a Great Peace 

Standing in war-scarred Guildhall in London on October 19, 
General Smuts called on mankind to fight its last battle 
and to prepare for a great peace. Here we place on record 
some of the striking passages from his noble speech. 


/ J)ifficult problems lie ahead in 
connection with the peace— 
above all the problem of aggres¬ 
sion, the basic problem before 
our race and the future of our 
civilised society. It is" the last 
obstacle to be overcome in our 
long upward climb from our 
primeval savagery. * Here we 
come up against the toughest 
and, let me add, one of the most 
heroic instincts of the race—the 
instinct of the animal in us, of 
the beast, but of the king of 
beasts, the lion and the, tiger. 

The Christian Gospel still 
fights in vain against this earlier, 
more deeply founded gospel of 
our race which is still upheld in 
some countries and circles as the- 
code of honour and virtue for our 
society. The Blonde Beast still 
hurls defiance at the Christian- 
code with its gentle virtues. That 
last battle in the West, in our 
Western . civilisation, our race 
must ., win, or die. We have 
reached the stage when the issue 
has to be squarely joined with 
the earlier, darker rule of force, 
and war as an instrument of 
national policy has to be finally 
abjured. 

Its roots go deep into the past, 
and even into the structure of 
our mode,rn society, composed as 
it is of national'sovereign States. 
But even so the time has come 
for it to go. Let us make up our 
minds that it shall go,. that no 


false pride of independent nation¬ 
hood, of isolated sovereignties, 
shall defeat the great hope and 
vision of a peaceful, ordered 
human society, steadily moving 
forward to the attainment of the 
high social and spiritual ideals 
which have been the inspiration 
of the greatest spirits of* our race. 

Let it be our will and firm re¬ 
solve that this war shall be the 
last. On that basis alone of an 
unshakable determination . can 
the future organisation for 
security become effective. Only 
the will to peace can make our 
machinery for security function 
properly. So long as the essen¬ 
tial will to peace is there it will 
not be difficult to establish the 
necessary machinery; without 
the will the way will not be 
found. 

The Atlantic Charter already 
contains the sketch for , our 
future blueprint of security, and 
our rich and bitter experience 
will enable us to complete the 
picture. In that will alone can 
be our peace, the peace which 
will lead to the consummation of 
all we have longed for and 
fought for in the struggles of our 
race. 

Let the greatest war in human 
history become the prelude to the 
great peace. ' To make it such 
would be the greatest glory of 
our age and its noblest bequest to 
the generations to come. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


The Stag in the 
Ox-Stall 

stag, being hard pressed 
by hounds, took refuge 
in an ox-stall. One of the 
oxen asked him why he had 
fled into such a place, where 
he was sure to be killed. 

“Ah,” said the stag, “if 
you will let me conceal myself 
I will be off again at the first 
opportunity! 

' The oxen agreed, and the 
stag stayed there until .even¬ 
ing approached. Many of the 
farm labourers came in - with 
bundles of'fodder, but did not 
see him. The stag, was begin¬ 
ning to thank the oxen, but 
one of them- said : 

'“We should all be glad for 
you to escape; but our master 
has not ~ yet been here, and 
nothing escapes his eyes.” 

Shortly after the farmer 
himself came to feed the 
cattle and saw the stag’s 
horns sticking out of the 
straw. He raised a hue-and- 
cry, and killed the stag. 

Nobody looks after a man's 
affairs so well as he does him¬ 
self , 

! PRAYER . 

LORD, Who hast made me, 
^ make me faithful and 
true that I may be a good 
child of Thy kingdom . Watch 
over me and, bring vie safely 
through the night that I may 
be strong and well to do Thy 
will on earth as it is done in 
heaven. Amen „ 



j-| E goes beside me in the 
Sun; 

And he is dark, though ! am 
fair; 

Both when I walk, and when 
I run, 

The Other Me is always there. 

I often tell him things I know, 

But not a word has he to say; 

Yet still he goes the Roads I go, 

And likes to play the Games I 
play. 

He came once when the Lamp 
was lit; \ 

I saw him dance across the 
floor, 

And jump into my Bed, and 
sit; 

How queer I never heard the 
door ! 

* 

A Riddle 

^hat is that which never 
asks questions, yet re¬ 
quires many answers? 

•ipq-aoop o%ix 


Glasgow's Own 
Theatre 

Q-lasgow has shown an ex¬ 
cellent -example to the rest 
of Scotland by establishing its 
own Citizens’ Theatre. It opened 
recently with a full house to 
enjoy a performance of Holy Isle 
by James Bridie, himself one of 
’ the promoters of the enterprise. - 

Glaswegians have not been 
slow to appreciate und support 
this venture. They flocked to 
the opening meeting, whei;e 
thousands paid the very small 
subscription which entitles them 
to various privileges in con¬ 
nection with the theatre. 

The civic rulers of the city., too, 
have given full support to the 
theatre. Lord Provost Welsh, on 
behalf of the Corporation, ex¬ 
pressed his thanks to the 
directors, who have shown con¬ 
siderable courage in launching 
this project during the war. 
C E M A, through its Glasgow 
organiser, Lewis Casson, wished 
the project every success. 

Those who conduct the theatre 
do not intend to confine their 
activities to the Glasgow boun¬ 
dary. Mr Paul Vincent Carroll, 
in a speech he made on its ambi¬ 
tions, stated that the hope of the 
directors was to see established 
in every . Scottish township a 
small repertory theatre. 

. For some years now local 
dramatic societies which perform 
orie-act and other small plays 
have been a popular feature in 
many Scottish towns, so there is 
every prospect that this hope will 
materialise; and that through 
the medium of these theatres, 
the plays of Shakespeare and 
other dramatists old and new,. 
who have made the British stage 
the best in the world, are brought 
to those who have so far lacked 
the opportunity of seeing them. 

The Bedstead 
Bonus 

We have all learned with 
satisfaction of the type of work¬ 
men’s cottages that have been 
inaugurated bv Mr Ernest 
Brown, the Minister for Health. 
When, however, the great port 
of Birkenhead comes to cele¬ 
brate its centenary, four years 
hence, we shall probably hear, 
that it has a sort of claim to 
pioneering in house-building. 

When this obscure Cheshire 
village was developing into ''an 
outstanding shipping centre to 
look across the Mefsey to Liver¬ 
pool, a novel scheme of housing 
was put in practice. ^ Blocks of 
flats were built, four storeys 
high. Each flat, ranging from 
3s to 5s a, week in rent, inclusive 
of rates, had what were then 
luxuries—a constant water sup¬ 
ply, "one gas jet to each flat, and 
a kitchen range, with oven. 

What will appear incredible 
ill the present days of furniture 
shortage—each flat had as a 
bonus two iron bedsteads! 
This may , make Mr Brown 
think; circumstances, alas, for¬ 
bid its firing him to emulation. 

Only Two Hands That 
Do Not Steal ' 

Nazi officials are well-known for 
their participation in corruption 
and graft. The rumour is going 
round the coffee houses in Prague 
that since the Germans took over 
the administration of the capital 
only two hands do not steal—the 
two hands on the face of the 
famous ancient clock on the wall 
of the old City Hall! 
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The Chief 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek smiles at a young 
war orphan at a reception in Chungking 


What Do You Know of China? 

(Generally .speaking, we know competition has been arranged 
much too little of our great for young- people between 7 and 
Ally-in the Far East. 17. Numerous prizes are offered 

China, now fighting the Japa- for the best short stories having 
nese invader, was a civilised China as a background, and 
land centuries before our woad- many are likely to be published 
stained savage ancestors were in a book for the benefit of the 
subdued by the invading hordes United Aid to China Fund, 
of Rome. In our time China has Here is a pastime for winter 
known many years of disunity, evenings, and the ON suggests 
but now, under Generalissimo that readers who are .interested 
Chiang Kai-shek, she looks for- should write for further particu- 
ward to a great future when once lars to the Hon Organiser, 
the Nazis and the Japs have been Young Feonle’s China Short 
put in their rightful place. Story Competition, 74 Grosvenor 
In an endeavour to increase Street, London, W 1. Please en- 
our understanding of this great close a self-addressed envelope 
country, a very interesting essay with a penny stamp attached.^ 

The Unsleeping Volcano 


J^etters from the Italian front 
tell of the awe and wonder 
with which our soldiers, after a 
ten-mile stretch from Naples, 
climb the 4000 feet to the summit 
of Vesuvius, the unsleeping 
volcano. From the crater streams 
a deadly visible vapour, yet on 
the sides of the mountain grape 
vines flourish. 

This modern combination of 
peaceful plenty with Nature’s 
own abiding violence makes 
credible the astonishing fact 
that until the first recorded erup¬ 
tion Vesuvius was not known to 
be a volcano. It was thickly 
forested, on its summit was a 
temple to Venus and another to 
Hercules, and the. area was the 
centre of a great population. 

But on an August day in 
a d 79 the top of the. mountain 
was suddenly blown off, the sky ■ 
was darkened, Pompeii was 
buried in white-hot ash, and 
Herculaneum overwhelmed by 
torrents of boiling mud. In¬ 
habitants of the surrounding 
towns and villages thought the 
end of the world had come. 

But Nature repairs her ravages, 

The Great Man 

^jviong the. tributes to Sir 
Michael Sadler, whose great 
work for education was briefly 
told in last week’s CN, we like 
especially this,by Mrs Margaret 
M. Harvey, in The Friend: 

As a child of 10 or 11 I had 
a letter from him inviting me up 
one Sunday afternoon “to. see 
the pictures.” Awe held me back, 
but affection drew me. And 
what a feast! Constable and 


and, with the buried cities out of 
sight and out of mind, people, 
forgetting what had happened, 
returned to sites about the moun¬ 
tain; so that when the next 
great eruption occurred, nearly 
four centuries later, 18,000 lives 
were destroyed. Still there was 
no lava-flow such as issues from 
other volcanoes. The first known 
flow of Vesuvian lava came in a 
year memorable for England— 
1066, year of the Conquest. 

There, have been many erup¬ 
tions since, then, but still the 
vines creep back and, nourished 
by the very lava, yield their 
increase to bedeck the outer wall 
of a furnace that never burns 
out, a peril that might start 
afresh at any moment. It is no 
wonder, then, that our soldiers, 
new to volcanoes, find their ex¬ 
perience like an echo of those 
peaceful, pre-eruption days when, 
as Martial, the pagan Latin poet, 
who was 36 years old in ad 79, 
wrote in his epigram on the 
dread event, “ Even the gods 
would have wished not to have 
had the power to cause such a 
calamity.” 

and the Child 

Cezanne, Matisse and Monticelli; 
and for an hour or more an 
exposition such as/ I later 
realised, students came from all 
over the world to hear. Sensing 
his greatness, I think I knew, 
from that time on that it is onty 
the little men who strut and 
pose; the really great, have the 
truest simplicity and natural¬ 
ness, even in the presence of one 
child. 
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How the Bible does 
Round the World 

A nnual Reports are often dull things, of interest to relatively 
few, and a notable exception is the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s 1943 Report, aptly called Mightier than the 
Sword, a popular edition published at 6d. 


Spreading the Word of God in 
every land is the Bible Society’s, 
duty and high privilege. The ' 
Bible is its stock-in-trade. The 
whole' w'orld its province, and its 
work goes on unremittingly. But 
this work is only possible because 
of the unflagging efforts of a 
skilful and faithful group of 
translators, and the devotion to 
duty of the distributors—the col¬ 
porteurs as they are tailed, or, 
fhore happily, God’s Packmen. 

The Bible, or some part of the 
Scriptures, is now available in 
about 1050 languages, but the 
work still goes on, for qujte apart 
from necessary revision, there 
are stilt a great number of out- 
of-the-way corners with dialects 
into which not even a Gospel has 
been translated. * Seven new lan¬ 
guages have been added to the 
total last year, but most Euro¬ 
peans have never heard of them. 
These new versions are Ngala 
and Krongo for African tribes; 
Walamo for 100,000. Abyssinians; 
Rennel for‘some southern Solo¬ 
mon Islanders Gunwingu for a 
remote North Australian tribe; 
Rade for 150,000 souls in Indo¬ 
china; and Aguaruna - for an 
Indian people living on the 
slopes of the Eastern Andes in 
Peru. Truly is the preparation 
of the Bible for Babel an intrk 
cate business! 

In Europe, Africa, & Asia 

Complementary to the work of 
the translators is the unswerving 
devotion of the colporteurs. 
Their work • in most parts of 
Europe is of course toda$ at the 
minimum, for the Light'Shines 
but dimly in the darkness of Nazi 
occupation; and even in Spain 
religious toleration is almost non¬ 
existent.. But from Portugal 
comes a brighter picture, for as 
the Society’s representative says, 
“War’s birds of prey have not 
yet darkened her blue skies”; 
and^ the colnorteurs there circu¬ 
lated 111,627' books out of a 
year’s record total of 137,000. 

From Turkey, from Persia, 
Egypt, and Africa’ too, come en-, 
couraging reports; and although 
conditions in India have npt 
been easy 983,000 volumes of 
God's Word w r ere circulated 
there last year. In the Far East, 


where the Japanese vandals hold 
sway, the, Bible Society’s work 
is sadly diminished; 'in Burma it 
is completely suspended, and in 
China, though valiant souls still 
carry on nobly, conditions are 
disheartening. 

A happiey story comes from 
South America, often called the 
Cinderella of missions. Here is 
a wide and promising field for 
the spreading of the Gospel, and 
both the American Bible Society 
and our own have started a 
vigorous campaign. It is prov¬ 
ing highly successful. Across the 
mountains of Peru, far away in 
Ecuador, and Chile, and Brazil, 
colporteurs are at work from 
morn till night, day in, day out. 

A Canos on the Amazon 

Amazing journeys they make. 
We can read here how Colporteur 
Trindade bought a canoe and 
joyfully set out on a 50-dav trip 
down the Amazon. “The canoe 
in which we travelled was 
fragile,” he wrote, “there were 
hours when it seemed we ‘should 
disappear in the .waters”; and 
then he went on to describe how 
on three occasions, for periods 
of eight hours, they fought to 
keep their craft from being 
smashed against the steep bank 
in the turbulent waters. There 
followed an interesting visit to 
the house of an Indian, and after 
the reading of a brief passage 
from the Bible, four other 
Indians arrived and listened in¬ 
tently. “There was a short 
silence,” wrote the colporteur, 
and then “the Indians spoke to 
one another in their own tongue, 
and later brought to me a piece 
of roast pork, a turtle, five pine¬ 
apples, two pounds of palm fibre 
in exchange for one Bible and 
the New Testament.” 

That is a tale of Hazard ’ and 
Reward that is .typical of the 
colporteur’s task. We should do 
well to spare a thought some¬ 
times for these men who, in 
every corner, of the world where 
it is possible, carry on the good 
work. All honour to the Bible 
Society and its worthy hench¬ 
men, labouring near and far, and 
facing adversity in that spirit of 
brotherhood ** which. alone can 
build a new world. 


UHHHiinmiuimiiiimmmiiiiiimmiimimtntmmmmmHmuimntmmimmmmHummmmtmmM. 



There are branches of Hobbies 
in London, Glasgow, Man¬ 
chester, Sheffield, Leeds, Hull , 
Birmingham. Post orders and 
letters should be addressed 
to Hobbies Ltd. (Dept. 9), 
Here ham, Korfol I:. 


COME WHERE (we couldn’t tell you 
where) in the design and construction 
of this war weapon, the Hobbies Fretsaw 
plays a part. The humble blade of peace¬ 
time is using all its 50 odd teeth in cut¬ 
ting towards a final victory. That’s one 
of the reasons Hobbies Fretwork Outfits 
are not so easily obtainable, there being 
only a limited supply available. The 
demand exceeds the supply and the 
Services must come first. 


Sheffield Plate For 
Sheffield C lif 

Sheffield City Council have de¬ 
cided to purchase for £2800 
the Frederick- Bradbury Collec¬ 
tion of old Sheffield Plate—uni¬ 
versally acknowledged to be the 
finest in the world. 

Already fifty pieces are on 
show in the city’s Weston Park 
Museum. The whole collection 
consists of 577 pieces, and in¬ 
cludes about 200 candlesticks and 
candelabras of varying types and 
design, each a fine example of 
craftsmanship. 

Mr Bradbury has collected this 
plate for more than 50 years, and 
has sent pieces from it to exhibi¬ 
tions all over the world. 

Early examples include buttons, 
snuff and trinket boxes dated be¬ 
tween 1750-60, and saucepans, 
plated only on one side, dated 
1755. There is an amazing tea 
machine, comprising three tea 
urns, waste bowl, and hot-water 
parts, made in 1798 and still in - 
perfect working condition. 

. There are also fine examples 
made for foreign markets, includ¬ 
ing a good piece of pot-au-sucre, 
at one time in great demand in 
France.' 

Dish rings and crosses, cake 
baskets of many designs, ink- 
stands with sand-boxes, which 
were used before the introduction 
of blotting paper, needlecases, 
soup tureens, all give an idea of 
the old Sheffield craft. 

An example of exquisite cruet 
work is shown in one complete 
cruet 'which contains 10 bottles 
mounted and ornamented in Shef¬ 
field Plate, originally made for a 
coaching house. 

Sheffield has also obtained, 
through the Education Commit¬ 
tee, the tools and apparatus used 
in the making of old Sheffield 
Plate, so that Technical School 
students -will have the oppor¬ 
tunity of using them, and carry¬ 
ing on a great tradition. 

Cheap Travel 

A few weeks ago the Quisling 
newspaper, • Fritt Folk, posed 
this question to its readers: Who 
made the cheapest trip across 
the North Sea? The answer sup¬ 
plied was: King Haakon, because 
the trip cost him only one crown. 

The next morning an unidenti- , 
fied man telephoned the editor 
and said he had enjoyed the 
little joke,, but added that the 
newspaper had missed the real 
point. 

“What is that?” asked the 
editor. m , 

“Well,” said the man, “when 
the King returns he ivill get the 
crown back, ancl then he .will 
have made the entire round trip 
ivithout it having cost, him any¬ 
thing!” ' 

South African Prodigy 

Ruth Bennett of Durban is 
only six, but she is already 
making a name for herself as a 
composer. She began to compose 
when she . was three s and is 
obviously the possessor of rare 
musical talent. Ruth’s career is 
being watched with interest by 
various authorities in Natal, and 
her musical progress is, of 
course, a great joy to her family. 
Not least proud is her grand¬ 
father, Mr F. Suter, Principal of 
the Union Bible Institute, who at 
79 can look back on over half a 
century of work as a missionary 
to the Zulus. 

The C N sends its warmest 
greetings to Mr Suter, .and a . 
Good Luck wish to his gifted 
/granddaughter. 


Scientist and Farmer 
• Work Hand in Hand 

T Tnderlying the production in Britain this year of one of the 
^ richest harvests within living memory are two significant 
factors—the help given to farmers throughout the year by Land 
Clubs and similar organisations, and the progress made by 


Agricultural Research Institutes 

- These institutes, working 
directly under the Agricultural 
Research Council, a state-aided 
body set up by the Lord Presi¬ 
dent . of the Council, employ 
scientists in* many branches of 
research, and endeavour to give 
to ths farmer practical advice on 
all topics concerning the land. 

They are divided into 16 groups, 
according to the type of research 
they undertake. Five of these 
groups are devoted to crop and 
fruit growing, and it is their job 
to discover how to make the best 
use of land available, including 
land formerly considered barren; 
how to kill pests and rodents; 
and how to breed plants. 

Laboratory work, conducted at 
the famous experimental station 
at Rotharnsted in Hertfordshire, 
has developed the use of leather 
waste, sewage, and other refuse 
as fertilisers, and has made great 
strides towards the perfection of 
chemical fertilisers. 

The Value of Research 

Experiments conducted at this 
station have enabled farmers to 
counteract unproductive tenden¬ 
cies in the soil in certain regions. 

Universities play a large part 
In agricultural research, and 
many recognised institutes are 
housed in university laboratories. 
The School of Agriculture at 
Cambridge University has con¬ 
centrated on drainage and irriga¬ 
tion, and the adoption of its 
advice has led to better crops in 
many areas. • 

The other branches of agri¬ 
cultural research have also 
proved their value. One branch 


deals with cattle and dairy¬ 
farming, and the diseases of 
animals. Foot and mouth dis¬ 
ease, which still occasionally 
breaks out in wide areas, is being' 
fought with success. Another, 
branch investigates the use of 
timber products, another deals 
with poultry, and yet _ another 
with bee-keeping. . Every branch 
of farming in this country is 
treated scientifically. 

Advising the Farmers 

Between the Agricultural, Re¬ 
search Station and the farmer is 
the County. War Agricultural 
Executive Committee, made up 
largely of leading farmers in the 
county. Advice from the research 
stations is studied and handed 
on to farmers in the form of 
pamphlets. Meeting’s, lectures, 
kinema shows, and so on, are 
used to keep the farmers in touch 
with the latest methods. 

The farmer has long been 
known for his reserve and mis* 
trust of new 7 ideas, but so efficient 
Jiave scientists proved in giving 
advice for a better harvest that 
barriers have been broken down, 
and much that seemed impos¬ 
sible has been accomplished. 

The agricultural research insti¬ 
tutes are controlled by a co- 
ordinatibn of three Government 
departments, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, the 
Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland, and the Agricultural 
Research. Council. 

Our strong food position today 
i S largely due to the invaluable 
service of these ' Agricultural 
Research Institutes. 


*S£10 


IN. CASH PRIZES 
FOR you TO WIN 


More exciting adventures for Michael and Monica! More prizes for you! 
THE SPY-CUSTS. 


Michael clambered 
over the hedge to 
rescue the sketches and a moment 
later they were all put hack in Miss 
Skinner’s portfolio. “You’re sure 
they’re all there ? ” she queried—(1)—. 
“Yes,” said Michael confidently, and 
he and Monica —(2)— Miss Skinner 
gather up her things and walk away. 
But when they were cycling home¬ 
wards along the lane that same evening 
Monica gave an exclamation. * * Look! 
There's one of Miss Skinner's sketches 
—(3) —in the pond.” 

Michael —(4)— it out with a stick. 
"It’s the one she gave to the new 
schoolmaster,” he said. “W T e can’t 
give it back to him all — (5>— . I’ll lay 
it in the —(6)— to dry." 

“Don’t touch the paint,!’ Monica 
—(7)—him, “ or the colours will run.” 

“They seem to be 
running now,” said 
f Michael. “At least,” 
he amended, “not 
M | running but doing 

- *-* - I something queer.” 



And they certainly were. In the hot 
sun the —(8)— of the cottage garden 
just—(9)—away and in its place w T as a 
line of writing: “BRING PLANS TO 
COTTAGE THURSDAY NIGHT. X 3." 


All you have to do is to supply the 9 words 
which have been left out of the story: 
Write each one against the proper number 
in spaces provided on this form. Fill in 
your name, address, and date of birth, 
cut out and post to B.S.A. Cycles Ltd.. 
Missing Word Competition, Dept. N.4, 
Small Heath, Birmingham, 11, to be 
received not later than December 4th. 
There are 3 prizes of £5, £3 and £2 for the 
best and most apt sets of answers, if 
two or more entrants tie for any one or 
more prizes, the prize or prizes will be 
divided equally between those entrants. 
Not more than one solution may bo 
submitted by an entrant. The 
competition is limited to 
boys and girls under theagf f 
of 15 on the 1st November, 

1943.. Tfie decision of 
B.S.A. Cycles Ltd, is 
final and no corres¬ 
pondence can be 
entered into. Names 
of winners will be 
published later in 1 


this paper. 



Name- 


Address.. 


Date of Birth ...... 

And don't forget to (jet your parents to put your splendid 
new B.S.A.Bicycle on order for you. Th cy 're scarce because 
of wartime, but you’ll get your B.S.A.—if you're patient. 
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The Bicycle 
you can 9 t beat 
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STRANGE DIET 

AS I slept in a train bound for 
Stoke 

7 dreamt l was feeding on coke, 

| Which I thought very strange. 
Till the guard cried , “All 

cha?ig e!” 

And then, feeling hungry , I 

woke. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars, Saturn, 
and Uranus are in the south- 

morning Venus 
and Jupiter are. 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
moon as it may 
be seen at 7.30 
p m on Friday, 
I'Jovember 5. . 

From an Old Sundial 

i ^is not enough to simply 'be,. 
Leaving work undone; 

Nor yet to live continually 
Basking in the Sun. 



THE BIGGEST TREE 

T HE biggest tree in the world is 
the Sequoia, or Big Tree of 
California. ..It grows in the moun¬ 
tain valleys 4500 feet or more 
above' sea level, and sometimes 
attains a height of over 300 feet, 
with a circumference at the base 
of the trunk of 100 feet. It lives 
for centuries. 

A Big Difference 

“^That is a statesman?” asked 
the teacher. 

“Please, sir, a statesman is a 
man who makes speeches.” 7 

“ Hardly that,’’ said the 
teacher. “ I make speeches my¬ 
self, yet I am not a statesman.” 
.'“I know,” was the revised 
reply. *'A statesman is a 
man who makes good speeches.” 

AN INDOOR GAME 

"y^RiTE down on slips of paper 
various trades and profes¬ 
sions, and then distribute these 
among the players, asking them 
to write down on each a girl’s 
Christian name suitable for the 
wife of the man following the 
trade. 

Here are some suggestions: 

A civil engineer, Bridget; a 
clergyman, ( Marie; a sexton,' 
Belle; a porter, Carrie; a danc¬ 
ing master, Grace; a gardener, 
Flora; an astronomer, Stella,; a 
doctor, Patience; a judge, Jus¬ 
tine; a pianist, Octavia; an up¬ 
holsterer, Sophie. 


The Children’s Hour 


■ Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Novem¬ 
ber 3, to Tuesday , November 9. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Submarine 
Alone,- a serial story by Gilbert 
Hackforth-Jones, told by Ivan. 
Samson-—Part 5, Enemy Cruiser 
Approaching; followed by Safety 
First, in which Pat and Peter go 
for a ride in Harry Anderson’s 
taxi. 5.55 Prayers* 

. Thursday, 5.20 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense, by Muriel Levy with Doris 
Gambell, Violet Carson, Wilfred 
Pickles, Nan, and Sydney Tafler as 
guest artist. 

Friday, 5.20 Gretel and the Big 
Black Bear, a play frorrf~an old 
Scottish fairy tale, by Ida Rowe. 



/hr /a 

s Best Laxative 
‘California Syrup of Figs 


f Mother! Child’ 


is 


Children love the pleasant 
taste of * California Syrup of 
Figs/ and gladly take it even 
when bilious, feverish, sick or 
constipated. No other laxative 
regulates the fender little bowels 
so nicely. It sweetens the 
stomach and moves the bov/els 
without cramping or over-acting. 


Millions*’ of mothers depend 
upon this gentle, Harmless 
laxative. 

Tell your chemist you want 
'California Syrup of Figs/ which 
has full directions for babies 
and children of all ages. 

Obtainable everywhere at 1/4 
and 2/6. 


The Children's Newspaper , November 6, 1943 

Jacko Runs Away From a Friend nature’s strainer 

^attjre uses the principle of the 
strainer almost as widely in 
sorting out her creatures’- food 
as we do in countless places 
from the kitchen to the coal 
depot. What we call whale¬ 
bone is the baleen which the 
whale uses as a strainer to retain 
its fish food in its gigantic mouth 
while shooting out the water 
with which they entered. Ducks 
have a similar kind of strainer in 
their mouths. 


Tongue Twister 

r pHE seething sea ceaseth and 
thus the seething sea sufficeth 
us. 



\A/hen Jacko and Chimp went to Town Mother Jacko’s last words were, 

. * * “Be sure you are home before blackout! ” They quite intended 
to obey instructions, but some of the queues were so long that darkness 
was gathering when they set out for home. “ Let’s take the quick cut 
across the fields,” said Jacko. It began to get foggy, and they plodded on. 
Suddenly they were startled by a weird shape popping up above the hedge. 
The boys dropped their parcels and ran.! “ Hee-haw ! Hee-haw ! ” 
they heard behind them. “Why,” said Jacko. in disgust, “it’s only old 
Neddy ! ” 


OPTICAL ILLUSION 

Jn the picture will be seen 
what appears to be a short 
tube. At first glance the view 
is perhaps toward tile left. On 


Saturday, 5.20 Compton Puts It 
Over, another story about a . 
Siamese Cat, by Jacqueline 
Chappie, read by Vivienne Chat¬ 
ter ton. 5.45 Boxing by F. N. S. 
Creek, * the sports coach, and 
Major Harry Churcher, late of the 
Army School of Physical Training. 

Sunday, 5.20 Tinker, Tailor, by 
Berta Lawrence, told by Eileen 
Molony; followed by Songs by the 
choir of Westonbirt School. 

Monday, 5,20 Thomas Cochfane, 
10th Earl of Dundonald, a play 
about a great sailor, by Kathleen 
Fidler. 

. Tuesday, 5.30 Toytown : Fright¬ 
fulness at. the. Theatre Royal, by 
S. G. Hulme-Beaman. 



looking again it will be seen that 
the figure appears to change so 
that the view through the tube 
is in the opposite direction. 

To Clean a Greasy Bottle 

rj^o clean a bottle which has 
contained some oily or sticky 
substance put into it some coal 
ash and then half fill it with 
warm water. Put in the cork, 
shake the bottle, then rinse, and 
it should be clean. 

NEW WORLD 

THROUGH NEW PEOPLE 

reeroatrd by our Lord is what we have always 
stood for—and we aro now on the thresheid 
of SIXTY YEARS of ceaseless service to the 
poor of the East End—of any creed—or no 
creed. Will you’ please help us financially? 
Young and old alike need our help and care. 
Rev. Percy Ineson, 

EAST END MISSION (Founded 1885), 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
■ Stepney, 


Familiar Latin Phrases 

Post mortem, afteT death. 

Ipso facto, in the fact itself. 
Sine qua non, an indispensable 
condition. 

Locum tenens, one occupying 
the place, a deputy. 

Sub judicc, under considera¬ 
tion. 

He That Expecieth Nothing 

goRRY I could not get to your 
lecture on Irish humour, old 
man. .Were there many there? 

Not so many as I expected. 
But l never thought there ivould 
be! ’ 


A WRITER’S ODD TRICK 

T ord Holland in 1824 wrote a 
.Legend of Eve, containing 
more than five hundred words, 
and excluding all the vowels but 
E. The first sentence was: 

Men were never perfect; yet the 
three brethren Veres were ever 
esteemed, respected, revered, 
even when the rest, whether the 
select few, whether the mcra 
herd, were left neglected. 

In the Geology Class 

J^ow, tell me, what is salt? 

Please, sir, it is the stuff 
that makes a potato taste nasty 
if you don’t take it with it! 

LAST WEEK’S - ANSWERS 


An Arithmetical 
Enigma 
MIMIC 

Jumbled Planes 

Stirling, Lancaster, 
Bcaufighter, Hurri¬ 
cane, Hampden, 
Sunderland. 
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WANTED. 

Encyclopedia Britannica,!4th Edition. 
Children’s Encyclopedia, 10 vols. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, cecent 
Edition. Highest prices paid. 

FQYLES 

12!,Charing Cross Rd., London,W.C.2 

Write, call or phone- - Gerhard 5660 


“FOUNTAIN PEN” ACTION 

TlTc Gillott Nib with the fiew “ Inqueduct 
Reservoir” attachment (Pat.'No. 477466 ) 
gives fountain pen notion with advantages 
of Gillott Stainless Steel Nib. “Inqueduct” 
opens for easy cleaning. Sup¬ 
plied with fourpatternsof nib. 

THE INQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 

Until normal times 
arrive, supplies may be 
limited. So treasure 
your INQ UK DUCT pens 
. . . they are valuable. 




fosf PH tuioir t SONS LTD.,VICTORIA WKV.BIRMINGHAM.l 


His teeth need 
YOUR care- 


Mother, you can-do some¬ 
thing for your child for which 
he will thank you throughout 
his life. By taking proper care 
now you can ensure his having 
sound teeth when he grows 
up. Dentists advise the use of 
the one toothpaste containing 
* Milk of Magnesia'*, which 
corrects acid-mouth—so often 
the cause of dental decay. 

The toothpaste to ask for is 
Phillips' Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
its pleasant mild flavour. 

1/ld. and l/10|d. 




•fa *Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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